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XV.— THE PURPORT OF SHAKESPEARE'S 
CONTRIBUTION TO 1 HENRY VI 

There is a fairly general agreement among the critics 
that the First Part of Henry the Sixth was not originally 
written by Shakespeare, but was revised by him, that it 
is the play which Henslowe recorded as " new " on March 
3, 1591/2, and frequently enough thereafter to attest that 
it was one of the most popular pieces of the day, and that 
it was this same popular piece to which Nashe referred 
in the always quoted passage in Pierce Penilesse (1592) : 
" How would it have ioyed braue Talbot (the terror of the 
French), to think that after he had lyen two hundred 
yeare in his Toomb, he should triumph againe on the 
Stage and haue his bones new embalmed with the teares 
of ten thousand spectators at least (at several times) who 
in the Tragedian that represents his person imagine they 
behold him fresh bleeding." There seems no sufficient rea- 
son for doubting these natural conjectures. The play was 
included in the First Folio, which indicates that it was 
at least in part Shakespeare's work ; it was not mentioned 
by Meres, which seems to imply that it was not fundamen- 
tally his ; * it was acted by Lord Strange's company, which 
would accord with its being revised rather than originally 
written by Shakespeare. 2 It is such a play as, judging by 
the other notable successes of the time, would be im- 
mensely popular; and it answers perfectly to ISTashe's 
reference. 

It is further agreed, though with less unanimity among 

1 See " The Authorship of Titus Andronicus," Flitgel Memorial Vol- 
ume, p. 115. 

2 Ibid., p. 123, n. 
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the critics, that Shakespeare's hand may be found in the 
Temple Garden scene (II, iv), where the plucking of the 
red and white roses marks the beginning of the struggle 
between Bichard Plantagenet and Somerset; in the scene 
following, where the historical situation is elaborately 
stated for the formal instruction of the audience ; in some 
of the Talbot scenes (IV, ii-vii), and perhaps in the woo- 
ing of Margaret (V, iii). The rest of the play is most 
often assigned to Greene, with traces of Peele, Nashe, and 
even of Marlowe here and there. The evidence is based, 
as is customary, upon the individual critic's perception of 
Shakespeare's superior genius, and upon the detection of 
certain words and phrases which are found in Greene or 
some one of the others, but not elsewhere in Shakespeare. 
The use of double endings and other tests are less fre- 
quently applied. 

Though my belief in the cogency of these tests is always 
most tentative, I do not by any means feel that they can 
be wholly ignored. Like all statistics, they present an ap- 
pearance of scientific accuracy, and hence are particularly 
dangerous in the hands of a clever manipulator. The most 
abused of all is the " parallel passage " test, which in- 
cludes the once-used word and reminiscent phrase; for 
here we have often an array of factitious evidence based 
on a tenuous hypothesis. 3 The most reliable of the tests 

*I quote from Mr. H. C. Hart's Arden Edition of the play before 
us the first four reminders of Spenser which he finds. Of course 
these are not to show Spenser's authorship but his influence, since 
Spenser is naturally not a candidate; but let the reader compare 
these with the first four in any list by which Greene's authorship of 
one play or another has been " established " : 

I, i, 11-13: His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings; Eis 
sparkling eyes replete with wrathful fire More dazzled and drove 
hack his enemies. Compare with Faerie Queene, I, xi, 14-18: "His 
blazing eyes, like two bright shining shields, Did burne with wrath 
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seems to me that of the double ending, for the difference 
between Shakespeare and the others is here very great, 
and personal opinion cannot alter it. Greene in the five 
plays known to be his has a sum total of thirty-five double 
endings; Shakespeare in his first five plays has over 
twelve hundred. Peele never rises as high as three per 
cent, in any play, taken in its entirety, and Marlowe never 
as high as four per cent. ; when, therefore, we find twenty- 
three per cent, in the Temple Garden scene, and seven- 
teen per cent, in the Talbot scenes (IV, ii-iv), and at the 
same time the tone and manner of Shakespeare, we do 
not guess, but we know (humanly speaking) that these 
scenes are his. 4 

and sparkled living fyre. As two broad Beacons . . . warning give 
that enemies conspyre. ... So flamed his eyne with rage and rancor- 
ous yre. ... Then with his waving wings displayed wyde." 

I, i, 64: burst his lead and rise from death. Compare with Shep- 
heards Calendar, June: " Nowe dead he is and lyeth wrapt in lead." 
And idem, October : " all the worthies liggen wrapt in leade." 

I, i, 104: laments . . . bedew King Henry's hearse. Compare 
Faerie Queene, III, i, 16: "they did lament . . . And all the while 
salt teares bedeawd the hearers cheaks." 

I, i, 124: Here, there, and everywhere, enrag'd he flew. Compare 
Faerie Queene, III, i, 66 : " Wherewith enrag'd she fiercely at them 
flew . . . Here, there, and everywhere, about her swayd Her wrath- 
ful steele." 

4 An indication of authorship which I have not seen mentioned 
might perhaps be found in Shakespeare's remarkable adjective group- 
ings. Thus we have: 

"Shall lay your stately and air-braving towers" 
" Thou ominous and fearful owl of death " 
" Lo, there thou stand'st, a breathing valient man " 
" Shall see thee withered, bloody, pale, and dead " 
" 0, negligent and heedless discipline " 
" But rather, moody-mad and desperate stags " 
— all these in a scene of fifty-six lines (IV, ii). I have never found 
in Greene or Peele a grouping of words which requires of us a sudden 
expansion of the imagination, — of adjectives each appropriate but 
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With this nucleus before us, we have a clear lead for 
determining what else in this drama Shakespeare must 
have written. Of coarse the absence of double endings 
does not in the least count against his authorship, as their 
presence in profusion implies it; for Shakespeare's habit 
in this particular varies. The opening scene of the Com- 
edy of Errors has less than three per cent, of double 
endings, and the scene following has twenty-one per cent. 
The first act of King John has over twelve per cent., while 
the other acts range from two to four per cent. It will 
be evident to anyone at a glance that there is reason for 
this. In the former case, Aegeon's narrative is much 
more formal than what follows, just as in the latter case 
the Bastard's lively impudence contrasts with the re- 
mainder of the tragedy. When we turn, therefore, from 
the plucking of the roses in the Temple Garden to the 
recitative explanations and exhortations of the dying Mor- 
timer, we come upon a Shakespearean scene where the 
double endings are few. But that this scene belongs to 
Shakespeare has been the opinion of most critics, and the 
proof of it, in want of any indication to the contrary, lies 
in the fact that it depends upon the Temple Garden scene, 
to which it makes a direct reference. 5 

not belonging together until combined in a line of great poetry. 
Hamlet's 

" — why the sepulchre . . . 
Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws " 
gives us this perfect combination of dissimilars; but when in the 
play before us we read 

"This speedy and quick appearance argues proof" (V, iii, 8), 

we have a combination of words which it is not at all necessary to 
attribute to Shakespeare! 

5 The scanning here of Henry as a trisyllable required in the line 
"Long after this, when Henry the Fifth" (II, iv, 82) 
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What else is there in this play which depends upon the 
scenes which we have found to be Shakespeare's ? There 
is not the least difficulty in discovering the answer to this 
question. In the Temple Garden scene, Vernon is one of 
those who pluck a white rose with Plantagenet; in act 
III, scene iv, and in act IV, scene i, we find Vernon con- 
tinuing this quarrel of the roses with Basset, a follower 
of Somerset. Basset does not appear in the Temple Gar- 
den scene, but it is Shakespeare's way to carry a discus- 
sion down and on in this manner. Do these new portions 

suggests another interesting test which has been too often overlooked. 
Though this is not Shakespeare's usual way, still he has the line 

" So stood the state when Henry the Sixth " 
in Richard III (II, iii, 16), and the same pronunciation of the name 
is frequently required in the second and third parts of Henry VI, as 
it is in both parts of the Contention. Note, for example : 
" Crowned by the name of Henry the Fourth " (2 Henry VI, II, ii, 23) 
and 

" Resigned the crown to Henry the Fourth " {8 Henry VI, I, i, 1390) . 
Sometimes both pronunciations occur in the same passage: 
" You told not how Henry the Sixth hath lost 
All that which Henry the Fifth had gotten " 

(S Henry VI, III, iii, 89, 9). 
In the present play we have the line 

"O my good lords and virtuous Henry" (III, i, 76) 
which would tell against the claim of any dramatist who used the 
name frequently and always as a dissyllable. But such a test, if it 
should count at all, must be used with extreme caution. In this play, 
Gloucester is scanned as a trisyllable in act I, scene iii (four times). 
Peele has the name twenty times in Edward I, and always with only 
two syllables; his claim to I, iii, which was made for him by Fleay, 
would therefore look doubtful. But Marlowe has emperess ten times 
in Tamburlaine to empress four times, and emperess occurs frequently 
in the non-Shakespearean portions of Titus Andronieus; yet it would 
be most hasty to suspect Marlowe on this count. Shakespeare has 
children over a hundred times as a dissyllable, and as a trisyllable 
just once (Errors, V, i, 360). Often such words may be scanned in 
either way. 

3 
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seem to be in Shakespeare's style? The first is a brief 
bit, not particularly characteristic, though there is nothing 
in it which suggests that it could not be his; the second 
bears the strongest evidence of Shakespeare's work. e The 
King is here the same King Henry that we find in the 
additions to the second and third parts of Henry VI, and 
that we find nowhere else in this drama. 7 But what is 
most important is that it is in this scene that Shakespeare 
gives us the clue by which we may discover the extent and 
the significance of his contribution to the play. This clue 
is contained in King Henry's lines: 

That for a toy, a thing of no regard. 
King Henry's peers and chief nobility 
Destroyed themselves and lost the realm of France (IV, i, 145-8). 

We find this same attitude elsewhere in Shakespeare, no- 
tably in the closing lines of King John : 

This England never did, nor never shall 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

Now if Shakespeare's revision of the play is to be found 
in a series of scenes which are wholly devoted to the work- 
ing out of an idea, and that idea is itself eminently char- 

* I note the following adjective groupings, which I offer for exactly 
what they are worth and no more: 

" With other vile and ignominious terms " 

"For though he seem with forged quaint conceit 

To set a gloss upon his bold intent " 
" When for so slight and frivolous a cause " 
" With this immodest clamorous outrage " 
" In France, amongst a fickle, wavering nation " 
' Unless momentarily in act III, scene i. 
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acteristic of Shakespeare, the assumption seems to me 
unescapable that these scenes were written — not revised — 
by him, and that by incorporating this idea he sought to 
give an essential unity and significance to the old drama. 
For it should not be forgotten — as it too often is — that 
what would appeal to a man like Henslowe when he had 
one of his plays revised, was not that the crumpled lines 
should be ironed out nor yet that some of the scenes should 
be decorated with all the graces of a Shakespeare's style, 
but that new features should be added, — new episodes, new 
ideas, even, — so that in reviving the play he could adver- 
tise it as something essentially different from what it was 
before. 

Shakespeare's contribution to 1 Henry VI, so far as we 
have now followed it, consists, then, of II, iv, where the 
quarrel of the roses is first introduced, II, v, where Mor- 
timer gives the historical background of this quarrel, 
III, iv, from line 28 on, and IV, i, from line 78 to the 
end of the scene, wherein the quarrel has spread farther 
among the followers of these hostile lords, and the King 
shows the far-reaching evils which were destined to result 
from it. The next three scenes, which have already by 
common consent been assigned to Shakespeare, show the 
defeat of Talbot as directly due to the quarrel between 
Somerset and Richard Plantagenet, now Duke of York. 
York puts the blame on Somerset: 

A plague upon that villain Somerset, 

That thus delays my promised supply 

Of horsemen, that were levied for this siege ! . . . 

We mourn, France smiles; we lose, they daily get; 

All long of this vile traitor Somerset. 

Somerset, in turn, puts the blame on York : 

This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rashly plotted. . . . 
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York set him on to fight and die in shame, 

That, Talbot dead, great York might bear the name. 

And Sir William Lucy, who goes as messenger to each in 
turn, places the blame on both: 

Thus, while the vulture of sedition 

Feeds in the bosom of such great commanders, 

Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss 

The conquest of our scarce cold conqueror, 

That ever living man of memory, 

Henry the Fifth. Whiles they each other cross, 

Lives, honours, lands, and all hurry to loss. 

There is no reason why the remaining Talbot scenes, 
which are written almost wholly in couplets, should be by 
Shakespeare. The death of Talbot was an essential part of 
the old play ; and even if these couplets were written by 
a later hand, there is not the slightest indication that that 
hand was Shakespeare's. 

There is another quarrel of the nobles in this play — 
that between Gloucester and Winchester. It begins in the 
opening scene, is continued in scene iii, then jumps to 
act III, scene i, and there ends — except for an " aside " 
of Winchester at the close of V, i. Though so much is 
made of this quarrel, and its dire effects upon England 
are hinted at, yet the play shows no evil results arising 
from this dissention. The King effects a mere nominal 
reconciliation between the two, and Exeter predicts ter- 
rible things to follow, but nothing happens. In the scenes 
relating to this quarrel I find some evidence of Shake- 
speare's work. In the two important scenes which show 
the beginning of the quarrel and its culmination (I, i, and 
III, i), there is a certain eloquence and majesty for which 
one will look in vain through the pages of Greene and 
Peele. There is something Marlowesque in the opening 
lines and in other bits ; but I think that Marlowe himself 
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cannot be read into this drama. The Shakespearean tone 
shows most plainly in the opening forty lines of act III. 
I confess that I was puzzled and annoyed that Shake- 
speare's language and his meter should so manifestly ob- 
trude themselves in a scene which I had not the faintest 
desire to give to him, and which, indeed, soon grew quite 
away from him. But my case was hopeless. Starting with 
the scene as Shakespeare's, it would not remain his ; and 
turning from the close of it back to the opening, it was at 
once and unmistakably his again. 

Now I hold that it is not sufficient for one who concerns 
himself with matters of this sort to announce that here or 
there the hand of Shakespeare is apparent, and not be 
troubled as to what bearing this may have upon his rela- 
tion to the play in its entirety. 8 We have seen that Shake- 
peare's contribution to this drama, where it is most evi- 
dent, consists in the complete working out of a single idea ; 
that this idea is one which finds expression in his later 
work; and no one will deny that in most of the scenes 
there is not the faintest evidence of his workmanship. He 
may have taken the trouble to straighten out some of the 
lines or remove some of the crudities ;. of that we can know 
nothing. It is certain that he left much that was crude 
and raw, I presume because it was theatrically effective. 9 

8 In Mr. Hart's edition, to which I have already referred, he states 
of act I, scene iv: "This scene is by Shakespeare. Nashe seems to 
have assisted" (Introduction, p. xv). Now since Nashe was not 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, his complimentary allusion to the play prac- 
tically rules him out from any claim to part authorship in it; and 
there is no particular evidence of him anyway, so far as I can see. 
Of Shakespeare in this scene I am able to find no trace in any par- 
ticular. I resent being told without qualification and without argu- 
ment that it is Shakespeare's. 

"It may be argued that this indicates collaboration rather than 
revision; but revision is precisely what is evident in the very scenes 
I am now considering. 
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Now if we venture an opinion that Shakespeare revised 
the opening scenes of the first and third acts, we must ask 
ourselves whether there is any particular reason why this 
should he the case. 

It was natural enough that Shakespeare should begin 
his revision at the beginning of the piece, rewriting and 
correcting for a scene or two. In the opening scene he 
found the beginning of the quarrel between Winchester 
and Gloucester, and at once, unless this was a part of the 
original drama, related it to the loss of the French cities 
which the Messenger reports : 

Exeter. How were they lost? What treachery was used? 

1st Messenger: No treachery, but want of men and money. 

Amongst the soldiers this is muttered, 

That here you maintain several factions, 

And whilst a field should be dispatcEed and fought, 

You are disputing of your generals. . . . 

But the crucial scene of this quarrel is act III, scene i ; 
and Shakespeare, I believe, intended to make this scene 
his own, for the first part of it is in his best style of this 
period. Who can doubt the authorship of Winchester's 
opening speech? — 

Com'st thou with deep premeditated lines, 

With written pamphlets studiously devised, 

Humphrey of Gloucester? If thou canst accuse, 

Or aught intend'st to lay unto my charge, 

Do it without invention, suddenly; 

As I with sudden and extemporal speech 

Purpose to answer what thou canst object. 

But in this scene the King effects a reconciliation between 
these quarreling lords. I think I detect Shakespeare's 
hand again, in the lines which save this quarrel for later 
developments : 

Winchester. Well, Duke of Gloucester, I will yield to thee; 
Love for thy love and hand for hand I give. 
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Gloucester [Aside]. Ay, but I fear me, with a hollow heart. — 

See here, my friends and loving countrymen, 

This token serveth for a flag of truce 

Betwixt ourselves and all our followers. 

So help me God, as I dissemble not! 

Win. [Aside]. So help me God, as I intend it not! 

But (if I read the evidence of the text aright) Shake- 
speare soon saw that nothing could really be done with 
this dispute between the King's uncle, who was the Lord 
Protector, and his great-uncle, the Cardinal. These char- 
acters were introduced throughout the rest of the play in 
a way that allowed for no new development of the action ; 
nor did Holinshed provide him with any material to in- 
corporate. 

But a quarrel between Somerset and Richard Plantage- 
net, who later in the play becomes regent of Prance, was 
possible ; for in Holinshed we read that the Duke of York 
" so disdeined of Edmund, duke of Summerset 10 (being 
cousine to the King,) that by all meanes possible he sought 
his hinderance, as one glad of his losse, and sorie of his 
well dooing: by reason whereof, yer the duke of Yorke 
could get his dispatch, Paris and diuerse other of the 
cheefest places in Prance were gotten by the French 
king." X1 Holinshed records more of the hostility of these 
two nobles and of their accusing each other of treason ; 12 
though he gives no source for the Temple Garden scene 
and the subsequent quarrel between Vernon and Basset, 
nor does he connect any quarrel of the nobles with the 
death of Talbot. 

If, then, Shakespeare abandoned the quarrel between 
Winchester and Gloucester in favor of one between York 

10 Boswell-Stone shows that Edmund not John Beaufort is referred 
to (Shakspere's Holinshed, p. 218). 

11 Ibid., p. 252. M Ibid., p. 287. 
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and Somerset, which he worked out in the way I have al- 
ready indicated, we may see not only the exact limits of 
his contribution to this drama, but also just what his 
method of work was when he was given this play to re- 
vise. This method does not at all correspond with that 
which he is commonly supposed to have employed in re- 
vising the second and third parts of Henry VI; but of 
that I trust I shall have something to say at a later time. 

The only other scene in this play which has been fre- 
quently attributed to Shakespeare, is that of the wooing 
of Margaret. This episode is structurally unrelated to the 
Shakespearean portions, but it also has distinctly the ap- 
pearance of being the work of a reviser rather than of the 
original writer of the drama. We must examine the evi- 
dence. 

The arguments in favor of Shakespeare's authorship 
are (1) that it is not unworthy of him, and (2) that this 
episode is what gives a unity to the Henry VI trilogy, 
Shakespeare, as the creator of the Margaret of 2 and S 
Henry VI and Richard III, here introducing her and 
" making her his own." This latter argument appears to 
me negligible because it implies Shakespeare's authorship 
of the " Contention " dramas on which 2 and S Henry VI 
were based, and some consistency in the character of Mar- 
garet herself. No one claims the former; and anyone can 
see that the coy Margaret of 1 Henry VI bears no resem- 
blance to the stormy Queen who finally looms so malignant 
a force in Shakespeare's Richard III. The girl was not 
mother to the woman in this case. 

ISTow the Margaret story involves the first and last scenes 
of act V, as well as the actual wooing in scene iii ; and we 
note that the King in these scenes is not at all like Shake- 
speare's King Henry. The wooing scene itself does not 
seem to me at all in Shakespeare's manner; and though 
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good enough, perhaps, is by no means beyond the power 
of the man who wrote the Margaret scenes in Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay. Indeed it has the same loitering in- 
directness which is characteristic of Greene in every play 
he wrote. Strongly reminiscent of James IV are Suffolk's 
introspective asides: 

Fond man, remember that thou hast a wife; 
Then how can Margaret be thy paramour? . . . 
There all is marred; there lies a cooling card. 13 . . . 
And yet a dispensation may be had. 

The lines : 

She's beautiful and therefore to be wooed; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won, 

occur, with variations, five times in Greene, and once in a 
non-Shakespearean passage in Titus Andronicus. I can 
find nothing in the scene which strongly suggests Shake- 
speare. 

Should Greene be credited with more than the three 
scenes I have indicated ? His manner and particularly his 
diction have been pointed out by various critics in almost 
every scene of the play, with the customary straining of 
this much abused " test." It should be noted, however, 
that there is a fundamental discrepancy in the play which 
is not removed by taking away the portions which I have 
now assigned to Shakespeare and to Greene. The drama 
as we see it with these complications and certain other 
scenes to be considered later set aside, is a crude but vig- 
orous chronicle of disputes and broils designed to please 
an honest fight-loving audience. It runs as follows: 1. 
The English learn of the loss of French cities and agree 
to regain them. Winchester quarrels with Gloucester. 2. 
The English win. " Joan la Pucelle " comes to the aid 

""Not again in Shakespeare. . . Greene made it a sort of hall- 
mark of his work " (Hart, p. six) . 
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of the French and establishes her claim to be supernat- 
urally aided. 3. Gloucester's serving-men in blue coats 
and Winchester's men in tawny coats have a lively row 
which the Mayor of London pacifies. 4. Talbot and Salis- 
bury before Orleans. Salisbury is shot from the wall and 
killed. 5. Talbot fights with Joan. She abruptly leaves 
him to "go victual Orleans," and enters the town with 
soldiers. 6. The Trench, with Joan to help them, are vic- 
torious. 7. Talbot retakes Orleans. The French leap over 
the walls in their shirts and run away. 8. Winchester and 
Gloucester quarrel again, and their men enter in skirmish 
with bloody pates. The King makes them agree to be 
friends. 9. Joan in disguise, with four soldiers, takes 
Rouen by strategem, and taunts Talbot and the others 
from the wall. The English reenter the town. Sir John 
Fastolfe runs away. Bedford dies contented when he sees 
the English are victorious. 10. Joan wins over the Duke 
of Burgundy. 11. The King praises Talbot and makes 
him Earl of Shrewsbury. 12. The King is crowned in 
France, the Governor of Paris taking oath. Talbot shames 
Fastolfe for his cowardice. They learn of Burgundy's re- 
volt and the King sends Talbot after him. 13. Talbot and 
his son are killed. Sir William Lucy is permitted to take 
away their bodies. 14. The French expect to win, now 
that Talbot is slain. 15. But the English capture Joan 
and send her off to execution. 16. The French come to ask 
on what conditions they may have peace. They are told : 

That, in regard King Henry gives consent, 
Of mere compassion and of lenity, 
To ease your country of distressful war, 
And suffer you to breathe in fruitful peace, 
You shall become true liegemen to his crown; 
And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt swear 
To pay him tribute and submit thyself, 
Thou shalt be placed as viceroy under him, 
And still enjoy thy regal dignity. 
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After some hesitation, Charles and his party give signs 
of fealty. 

Surely here was entertainment at which Christopher 
Sly would never have dozed off. A Shakespeare who made 
away with such good stuff as this would never be en- 
trusted to revise another play. Now all these scenes which 
I have here set down as belonging to what appears to me 
the original draft of " harey vj," treat Joan of Arc with 
a fair amount of dignity and respect, and they always 
give her the name of Joan la Pucelle, or simply Pucelle. 
The word is regarded obviously as a proper noun: 

Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be so (I, ii, 110). 

Thus Joan la Pucelle hath performed her word (I, vi, 3). 

Speak, Pucelle, and enchant him with thy words (in, iii, 40). 

But in act V, scene iv, where she is shown as contemptible 
and vile, she is called Joan of Arc, though " la Pucelle " 
is always retained in the stage directions. This is the form 
which occurs again in the scene where Talbot is invited 
to visit the Countess of Auvergne ; and this episode of the 
Countess is the first place in which we distinctly feel the 
presence of a new hand at work. There is no warrant in 
the early part of the drama for the later outrageous treat- 
ment of Joan of Arc. 

Was Greene the reviser or collaborator who is respon- 
sible for this horror ? There is nothing improbable about 
it, and there are one or two things which seem to make it 
likely. Before her shameless and disgusting confession 
Joan repudiates her peasant father as casting a slur upon 
her " noble birth " in very much the same way that Rada- 
gon repudiates his peasant father in A Loohing-Glass for 
London and England. 1 * The contributory scene where 

"For a proof that this scene is by Greene and not by Lodge, see 
my " Greene as a Collaborator " in Modem Language 'Notes, Decem- 
ber, 1915. 
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Joan is deserted by her "fiends," who walk about and 
shake their heads, is for all the world in Greene's man- 
ner ; 15 and the episode of the Countess has his characteris- 
tic " smartiness " in the turning of the tables. 

But unless he was responsible for the sentimental cou- 
plets in the Talbot scenes (IV, v-vii), which he was both 
natural enough a poet and artificial enough a dramatist 
to have done, this seems to mark the extent of his connec- 
tion with this drama. The fundamental scheme of the 
play as outlined above is quite unlike him; and there is 
every reason to assume that the man who wrote the " Pu- 
celle " scenes did not write the " Joan of Arc " scenes, 
as we may call them for convenience. 

Who this original author may have been, it seems to me 
almost impossible to determine. Somewhat to my regret, 
I do not find the slightest indication that it was Peele. 
Any of a dozen men whose names we have never heard of 
might have done it, for all that we can tell. Perhaps the 
reminders of Greene which various critics have noted 
throughout the play are sufficient to warrant the assump- 
tion that he made a thorough revision of the whole piece. 
If he did so, and if even then the play was given to 
Shakespeare for additional improvements, I think that 
every feature of the play as it now stands would be well 
accounted for. And if this happened shortly after Greene 
had himself revised Shakespeare's Titus Andronicus 
(which is my personal conviction), we have a sufficient 
explanation of his jealous hostility. 

Henby David Geay. 

a In each of Greene's plays there is some introduction of the super- 
natural. He has devils in Friar Bacon and the Looking-Glass, fairies 
and antics in James IV, Venus and the Muses in Alphonsus, and a 
dance of Satyrs in Orlando. The minister who acted the pinner's 
part himself did not introduce this element in Qeorge-a-Qreene. 



